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Apostles, and shows how it was influenced by Jewish hostility and by the 
need of conciliating the state. The main part of the book is occupied 
with a study of the reaction on Christian teaching of the various modes 
of thought which may be described, in a broad sense, as gnostic. The 
discussion here is of great value, though it may be that the author is too 
much inclined to detect the gnostic trail over everything that was merely 
Hellenistic. In this way he finds Paul in conflict with Gnosticism at 
times when he was only at odds with pagan misunderstanding, and 
discovers a gnostic polemic in writings like the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
where it appears to be strikingly absent. In the main, however, there is 
good ground for the contention that the church had to reckon, almost 
from the outset, with tendencies that were afterward to take definite 
shape in Gnosticism. By impressing this fact upon us, even with some 
degree of overemphasis. Dr. Heffem has made a real contribution to the 
study of the Apostolic Age. 

The book is everywhere marked by uncommon learning, and by a 
quality of sound judgment which is much more rare. Dr. Hefiern 
seems to have missed nothing in theological literature which had any 
important bearing on his subject. Indeed we could sometimes wish 
that he had been less conscientious in his review of the literature, and 
had developed some of his own conclusions more fully. But it may be 
counted part of the merit of the book that it mdulges as little as possible 
in novel and ingenious theories, which are much less difficult to manu- 
facture than the innocent reader is wont to suppose. A book like this, 
in which the results of modern investigation are competently set forth 
and sifted, will do a great deal more to advance the cause of scholarship. 

A word of praise is due to the editor, Professor Montgomery, who 

undertook the care of the manuscript after the author's death. The 

book as printed is remarkably free from errors, for which there was ample 

room in a work that contained so many quotations and references. 

E. F. Scott 
Union Theologicai, Seminary 



AN ANTI-FUNDAMENTALIST VIEW OF CHRISTIAN 

FUNDAMENTALS 

Professor Vedder's latest book' is a vigorous counterblast to the 

"Fundamentalists." He believes that it is tune for plain speaking. 

Evangelists and preachers who say they "believe the Bible from 

' The Fundamentals of Christianity: A Study of the Teaching of Jesus and Paul. 
By Henry C. Vedder, Professor of Church History in Crozer Theological Seminary. 
New York: MacmiUan, 1922. xxiii-l-250 pages. $2.00. 
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cover to cover" and profess to teach its absolute inerrancy and 
infallibility are guilty of "shallow insincerity" or "vociferous ignorance." 
Their "dogmatic assurance" and "pride of ignorance" give their "lying 
exegetics" great vogue among a multitude of "silly souls incapable of 
receiving truth but avid of falsehood." Such men, "who tear the Bible 
to bits, in order to piece together a crazy-quilt of unrelated texts, and 
publish this to the world as 'the fundamentals of Christianity,' must not 
be suffered a day longer to pose as champions of the Bible." 

Professor Vedder presents Jesus and Paul as the two opposite poles 
of historical Christianity. His picture of Jesus as the peasant-poet of 
Galilee, the unlettered prophet of the people, the brilliant interpreter of 
the country, the commonplace, and the common people, is vigorous and 
convincing. He emphasizes the oriental manner, the human wit and 
humor, the prophetic spirit, and the unique authority of the message 
which came from Jesus' own religious experience, a message of life with 
God and love from God. Jesus the "Herald of the Kingdom" called 
to repentance and faith, not as emotional experiences, but as acts of 
wiU by which one accepts and lives the social message of the Gospel. 
Jesus is the Savior of the world in that he sets men apart for social 
living and practical service. 

Paul the "urban Pharisee" brought into Christianity too much of 
Judaism. His remaking into an apostle did not transform him intel- 
lectually, but left him a Christian rabbi and a speculative theologian. 
He was not a toiler like Jesus; social ethics he did not know. He is 
the mainstay of the "Fundamentalists" and the source of all our ills. 
Nevertheless he is not so bad as the "Fundamentalists" paint him. 
"The divergence between Paul and Jesus would cease to appear 
serious . . . . , if we adopt .... the simple hypothesis that Paul is 
not stating 'eternal truths,' .... but illustrating permanent religious 
and ethical principles in terms of thought comprehensible by his own 
age." "The teaching of Jesus is ... . Christianity — the norm of 
religious truth — and all other teaching must be compared with it and 
corrected by it." 

Professor Vedder's presentation of what Jesus taught is based upon 
critical historical exegesis. He believes, indeed, that German criticism 
has gone too far. Yet not everything attributed to Jesus in the Gospels 
can be regarded as his indubitable words: the disciples often completely 
misunderstood their Master; they denatured his teachings and they 
added ecclesiastical and apocalyptic sayings. The chief faults of Pro- 
fessor Vedder's portrayal of Jesus are his uncritical use of the Fourth 
Gospel and his failure to give sufficient weight to the eschatological 
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element in Jesus' thinking. To Paul he certainly does scant justice, 
strangely underestimating the social side of his teaching and entirely 
missing the mystical element and the influence of the mystery religions. 

The book cannot be said to make any contribution to the historical 
reconstruction of primitive Christianity. It fails as a full statement of 
the results reached by the historical method because it underestimates the 
mystical in religion. But as a vigorous polemic against obscurantism 
and an able popular statement of moderate views based upon critical 
principles it will serve a useful purpose. 

C. C. McCowN 

Paofic School of Religion 
Berkeley, California 



CONCERNING THE PASTORAL EPISTLES' 

At last we have the final discussion of the authorship of the Pastorals! 
After this treatment of Harrison's there is simply nothing more to say. 
What he has said cannot be unsaid, nor can it be used to support other 
conclusions than those which he has drawn. With a fulness which goes 
far beyond anything heretofore attempted, the entire vocabulary of the 
three letters has been subjected to a searching critical analysis which 
shows conclusively that it is not the vocabulary of the writer of the 
ten Paulines. Page after page of tabulated statistics put this forever 
beyond doubting. Further analytical comparison of the same sort 
demonstrates just as clearly that the language here used has its real 
parallels and affiliations in the writings of the first half of the second 
century, in "apostoUc fathers" and apologists. The linguistic argu- 
ment looms largest in the book, but the other familiar considerations are 
not omitted. The alleged "second imprisonment" is shown for the 
mare's nest it so surely is, and the absolute futility of trying to fit the 
personalia of the Pastorals as they stand into any known or probable 
period of Paul's career is indicated with a freshness and persuasiveness 
that really do not leave the question open. 

But, with a large nximber of modern scholars, Harrison believes 
that Titus and II Timothy contain genuine notes of Paul, in whole or in 
part, and it is in the determination of these genuine passages that 
many will find the most interesting part of the book. The same sort of 
linguistic test that showed the epistles as a whole to be non-Pauline 
shows certain personal passages to be Pauline; it is not very difficult 
to pick out the verses. In the assignment of such verses to specific 

' The ProUem of the Pastoral Epistles. By P. N. Harrison. London: Oxford 
University Press, 192 1. vi-J- 200 pages. 12s. 6d. 



